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TABLE 2-4   Estimated Number of Tank Cars in Service in
North America, 1993

TYPE OF TANK CAR
	HAZARDOUS MATERIALS SERVICE
	NONHAZARDOUS MATERIALS SERVICE
	TOTAL

Nonpressure Pressure Total Percentage of Total
	64,057* 49,348 113,405 53
	98,585 0*
	162,642 49,348 211,990 100

		98,585 47
	
NOTE: Specialty tank cars, of which there are fewer than 1,000, are not included in the table.

Figures include both AAR and DOT class tank cars.
a Calculations are based on the assumption that 40 percent of nonpressure tank cars are

dedicated to hazardous materials service, as indicated by a sample of AAR TRAIN II

traffic data examined by AAR (personal communication, AAR Research and Test

Department).
^Assumes that all pressure tank cars are used in hazardous materials service, although a

small number may be used to carry unregulated commodities.

Types of Hazardous Materials Shipped by Tank Car

Although tank cars carry a variety of hazardous materials, most traffic
consists of a few high-volume commodities. About 90 percent of hazardous
materials tank car traffic (measured in originating carloads) is generated by
125 commodities (Bureau of Explosives 1993, 8), and more than half of this
traffic is generated by 10 commodities (Table 2-5). Most of these commodi-
ties are either corrosive or flammable (Figure 2-7). Caustic soda, sulfuric acid,
and phosphoric acid are the corrosives most frequently shipped by tank car.
LPG is the most common flammable gas, and alcohols and petroleum prod-
ucts account for most flammable liquid traffic (Table 2-5).

An appreciable share of tank car traffic is generated by materials having
other hazards. For instance, combustibles (such as diesel oil) and nonflam-
mable and poison gases (such as anhydrous ammonia and chlorine) each
account for about 10 percent of hazardous materials traffic by tank car.

Hazardous Materials Traffic by Region

Tank car traffic is heavy in regions having large petrochemical, mining, and
agricultural industries. Considerable tank car traffic originates on the Gulf
Coast of the United States, because of the petroleum and chemical industries
in the region. Tank car traffic passes through the extensive rail systems in the
Midwest and South Central states to the large port and manufacturing cities
of the Northeast, California, and the Great Lakes region (Beier et al. 1991).